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Great Solar Echipses. 

rh (Continued from page 59.) 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the 
roblems with which ancient eclipses have 
upplied our modern astronomers, is that 
rhich is connected with what is termed the 
clipse of Agathocles. After his defeat by the 


, 
2; 


et, occasioned by the approach of a fleet 
ich had been sent for his relief, he quitted 
yracuse, and passing over into Africa, waged 
or four years a successful war against the 
haginian forces. Itisrelated by Diodorus 
iculus that the voyage to Africa lasted six 
ys, and that on the second day of the jour- 
y an eclipse occurred, during which the 
kkness was so great that stars became visi- 
in all directions. There can be no doubt, 
efore, that the eclipse was a total one. 
it has been found difficult to reconcile 
S account with the calculated path of the 
W0on’s shadow during the only total eclipse 
hich corresponds With the historical and 
onological details of the event. Baily’s 
ilculation of the eclipse threw the shadow 
ont 200 miles from the most southerly posi- 
m which can possibly have been attained 
Agathocles on the second day of his jour- 
h m Syracuse. The labors of the As- 
ronomer Royal, founded on improved tables 
fthe lunar motions, have been more success- 


eclipse of August 2, 1133, presaged the death |relates that at Geneva the Council were com- 
of Henry I. “The elements shewed their|pelled to close their deliberations, as they 
grief,” he says, “at the passing away of this|could see neither to read nor write. “In many 
great king. For on that day the sun hid his|places people fell prostrate on the ground, and 
resplendent face at the sixth hour, in fearful|prayed with earnestness, imagining that the 
darkness, disturbing men’s minds by his|Day of Judgment was come. From the tops 


eclipse.” 

Seven years later another remarkable 
eclipse occurred which is thus referred to by 
the same writer :—“In the Lent the sun and 
the moon darkened about noontide, when men 
were eating; and they lighted candles to eat 
by. That was the thirteenth day before the 
calends of April.” (The worthy chronicler 
might as well have adhered to the more usual 
method of expressing the date.) “Men were 
very much struck with wonder.” “The dark- 


of the Swiss.mountains as many stars were 
seen as at the time of full moon. <A peculiar 
color overspread the sky resembling neither 
the darkness of night nor the mixed colors of 
the twilight sky. Even those who were pre- 
pared for the spectacle were appalled by the 
solemn gloom which fell upon the face of na- 
ture.” 

Halley speaks in similar terms of the last 
total eclipse which was visible in London. It 
took place in the year 1715. “I forbear,” says 


ness became so great,” he says elsewhere, | Halley, “to mention the chill and damp which 
“that men feared the ancient chaos was about|attended the darkness of this eclipse, of which 
to return, and on going out, they perceived|most spectators were sensible and equally 


several stars around the sun.” 


judges. Norshall I trouble you with the con- 


Amongst all the eclipses hitherto mentioned|cern that appeared in all sorts of animals, 
there is only one—viz. the eclipse of Thales—|birds, beasts, and fishes, upon the extinction 


Jarthaginians, Agathocles was besieged by|which is comparable with that of August 17.|of the sun, since ourselves could hardly behold 
hem in Syracuse. But taking advantage of|And among more recent eclipses there is only |it without some sense of horror.” 
elaxation in the vigilance of the blockading |one other approaching it in magnitude. This 


The eclipse of May 2, 1733, is remarkable 


eclipse, which occurred on June 17, 1433, was|as being the first in which the singular ap- 
visible in Scotland, and was long remembered | pearances termed the “red prominences” were 


in that country as “the Black Hour.” It oc- 
curred at about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the records preserved respecting it relate 


observed. “Four spots of a reddish color 
were seen near the limb of the moon, but not 
in immediate contact with it.” The chief 


that nothing was visible during the height of|interest attending the observation of total 


the totality. Professor Grant considers that 
“this last remark is a manifest exaggeration.” 
Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that 
the eclipse was of unusual extent, for the 
mathematician Maclaurin found that “ at the 
time of its occurrence the sun was only two 
degrees from perigee, the moon not more than 
thirteen degrees from apogee.” But neither 
in this eclipse nor in that of Thales did the 
totality last so long as it will during the ap- 
proaching eclipse. 

In 1598 another total eclipse occurred which 
was visible in the British Isles. 
the eclipse was remembered for a long time 
afterwards as Black Saturday. In a similar 
way the day of the total eclipse of 1652 was 
named Mirk Monday by the people of Scot- 


il; and he has shown that the northern limit|land, and although the eclipse has long since 
he zone of total shadow must have passed |been forgotten, the expression is still used in 


mie seventy or eighty miles south of Syra-|many parts of that country. 


s—a distance which might readily have 
traversed by Agathocles within the time 


llonius, that a singular phenomenon pre- 
and announced the death of the Emperor 
mitian, “A certain crown, resembling the 
‘ ‘surrounded the sun’s disc and hid his 
| We cannot doubt that reference is 


4 
i 


f mal: tion shows that such an eclipse occur-|ble to the naked eye. 


n the year ninety-five of our Lord. 


A 


2 occurred more recently. 


It is singular that none of the eclipses we 


have recorded had led to any observations of|object of scientific expeditions. 
i Modern |of July 8, 1842, which was visible in the north 
‘related by Philostratus in his Life of|eclipses, on the contrary, derive their chief|of Italy, and in parts of France, Germany, 


any value to the physical inquirer. 


interest from observations of this sort. 


eclipses is at present centred on these mys- 
terious protuberances. It has been shown 
very clearly that they belong to the sun, but 
what they may be, or what tremendous pro- 
cesses going on within his atmosphere they 
may be held to indicate, remains as yet un- 
known. It is hoped that the long duration of 
the totality of the approaching eclipse, and 
the circumstance that it will be possible to 
observe the eclipse at several points along the 
shadow’s track (which it will be remembered 
is upwards of 8,000 miles long) will enable 


The day of|astronomers to gain some knowledge respect- 


ing the red prominences. Yet more hopeful 
is the fact that now, for the first time, the 
subtle analytical power of the most wonderful 
instrument of research yet invented — the 
spectroscope — will be applied to examine 
these strange solar excrescences. 

We pass over several total eclipses to come 
to the first of those which have been made the 
The eclipse 


and Russia, aroused an intense interest among 


In the total eclipse of 1706, which was ob-| Huropean astronomers. The leading observers 
served at Montpellier, and a variety of other|of France, Italy, England, Germany, and 
laces in Western and Central Europe, the| Russia repaired to various suitable stations 


fright stars Aldebaran and Capella, and the|along the track of central eclipse. 
ade to a total eclipse of the sun, and|planets Venus, Mercury and Saturn, were visi-| went to Perpignam, M. Valz to Marseilles, M. 
“ Bats flew about as| Petit to Montpellier ; M.Carlini went to Milan, 
do at dusk. Fowls and pigeons flew|MM. Santini and Conti to Padua; the Astrono- 
fe pass to the records of eclipses which| hastily to their roosts. Cage-birds were silent,/mer Royal went to Superga, Baily to Pavia; 


they 


and hid their heads under their wings. Ani- 


M. Arago 


M. Schumacher and Littron awaited the 


illiam of Malmesbury relates that the|mals at labor in the fields stood still.” Duillier|eclipse at Vienna; and, lastly, the Russian 
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observers, O. Struve and Schidlowski, went to For “The Friend.” |my wife and I went to Pennsylvania to visi 
Lipesk. All these observers were fortunate Sketches from the Memoranda of our late Friend|our relations; and had a number of satisfac 
in obtaining excellent views of the phenome- Christopher Healy. tory meetings thereaway. In attending Buck 
non. We shall quote M. Arago’s interesting (Continued from page 58.) Quarterly Meeting, my heart was brough 
description of the occurrence :— On the 12th of Tenth month, 1814, C. H./into mourning to see in so many of the youn; 

“At Perpignam, persons who were seriously} was married to Sarah Miller, daughter of John|people a departure from our testimony in r¢ 
unwell alone remained within doors. As soon | 
as day began to break, the population covered 
the terraces and battlements of the town, as 
well as all the little eminertces in the neigh- 
borhood, in hopes of obtaining a view of the 
sun as he ascended above the horizon. At 
the citadel we had under our eyes, besides 
numerous groups of citizens established on the 
slopes, a body of soldiers about to be reviewed. 
The hour of the commencement of the eclipse 
drew nigh. More than twenty thousand per- 


1815, with the unity of his Friends, he left} Christopher Healy did not at any time, lon, 
home to pay a religious visit to some parts of|rest from religious service abroad. In th 
the New England States. While on this visit, /Sixth month of the year now reached (1816 
after a favorable allusion to the parents and |not feeling his mind clear of the New Englan 
children of a family in which he was much in-|States, he again went forth, and held som 
terested, he thus concludes : “ May all parents|meetings in Connecticut, Massachusetts, an 
sons, with smoked glasses in their hands, were consider the importance of their trust, which/Rhode Island, and attended the Yearly Mee 
examining the radiant globe projected upon] is nothing less than being guardians over them|ing there. He returned home in about fiv 
an azure sky. Although armed with our|for the Lord.” He also alludes to a satisfac-| weeks with the reward of peace. “ Blessed, 
powerful telescopes, we had hardly begun to] tory meeting he had at Bath, upon which he|he hereupon writes, “be the great Shephert 
discern the small notch on the western limb|makes the following remarks: “I often say|who, when he puts forth, goeth before.” 
of the sun, when an immense exclamation,|/in my heart, good is thy word, O Lord!| His next concern was a visit to the wester 
formed by the blending together of twenty Worthy art thou to be waited upon and|{part of the State of New York; and to hay 
thousand different voices, announced to us|Obeyed. May I never move without thy an-|some meetings with the Indian tribes ther: 
that we had anticipated, by only a few seconds,|ointing being renewed upon my spirit. So|Obtaining the unity of his Friends, he le 
the observation made with the unaided eye|shall I be enabled, through Thy power, to|}home.on the 5th of First month, 1817. H 
by twenty thousand astronomers equipped|teach transgressors thy ways, that sinners|hada number of méetings, both among Frienc¢ 
for the occasion, whose first essay this was.|may be converted unto Thee.” After this,|and others, including the Indians: of whic 
A lively curiosity, a spirit of emulation, the|again resuming the Diary, he says: “I was at|he states, particularly in allusion to the latte 
desire of not being outdone, had the privilege| Durham meeting, which was very large; many |that they were to great satisfaction. He wi 
of giving to the natural vision an unusual] not of our Society being at it. My mind was/from home about six weeks. 
power of penetration. During the interval|deeply humbled before the livipg God; and] On the 12th of Eighth month, 1817, Christ 
that elapsed between this moment and the|herein my soul was brought truly to wait/pher Healy writes: “I took an affectiona’ 
almost total disappearance of the sun, we re-|upon Him, and in Him was my strength re-|leave of my dear wife and tender childre: 
marked nothing worthy of relation in the|newed. I was afterwards enlarged in thejand being joined by my kind friend Robe: 
countenances of so many spectators. But|doctrines of Truth. May my soul be kept}Nelson, proceeded on a visit to the Souther 
when the sun, reduced to a very narrow fila-| humble, and may such seasons be sanctified/and Western States.” Of this journey ov 
ment, began to throw upon the horizon only|to the people for thgir improvement in the|dear friend has left but little, except an a 
a vory feeble light, a sort of uneasiness seized| way of life and salvation. From here I wrote|count of the meetings he attended, and tl 
upon all; every person felt a desire to com-|the third letter to my dear wife. When I}places at which he tarried. After getti 
municate his impressions to those around him. contemplate our separation for the Truth’s|home, he thus records his gratitude: “Ma 
Hence arose a deep murmur, resembling that sake, my soul is thankful to the Lord; who is|the Lord be praised for ever—the great Mi 
sent forth by the distant ocean after a temp-| able to strengthen to bear this and every other | ister of ministers—who hath brought meaga 
est. The hum of voices increased in intensity| cross, and will, if we continue faithful in all/to my precious family in peace. My soul 
as the solar crescent grew more slender; at|to Him, enable us through mercy, finally to|/humbled undera consideration of these favor 
length the crescent disappeared, darkness sud-| wear the crown. The following intercession| And shortly after, his pen thus dwells up< 
denly succeeded light, and an absolute silence| also arose in my heart at this time on her be-|the Lord’s mercies, and sets forth His prais 
marked this phase of the eclipse, with as great| half: Mayest Thou, dearest Father, be to her|“ What shall I render, O Lord, unto thee 
precision as did the pendulum of our astro-|precious mind as an husband ; and so strength-|all thy benefits? Thou that redeems from 
nomical clock. The phenomenon in its mag-|en her that she may not repine. Fill her soul,|struction! Thou that cyownest with lovin 
nificence had triumphed over the petulance of|if it be thy good pleasure, with thy good|kindness and tender mercies! Mayst th 
youth, over the levity which certain persons|things; that so she may joy in the Lord, and|continue to preserve from temptation, a 
assume as a sign of superiority, over the noisy| rejoice in the God of her salvation. May we, |deliver from evil; and strengthen me, O Lo 
indifference of which soldiers usually make|though far separated from each other, yet be|to perform thy requirings. It is Thou, Bless 
profession. A profound stillness also reigned| sweetly united in thy Holy Spirit ; and at all/One, that can bend my mind, and enable, 
in the air; the birds had ceased to sing. After| times give Thee the honor and the glory, who|to say, Thy kingdom come: Thy will be do 
an interval of solemn expectation, which lasted| can and will make hard things easy, and bitter/in my heart, as it is done in Heaven. So sh 
about two minutes, transports of joy, shouts] things sweet.” my poor soul praise Thee, who alone art w 
of enthusiastic applause, saluted with the} This journey throughout appears to have|thy. Amen.” 
same accord, the same spontaneous feeling,|been to the satisfaction of Friends where he eeling his mind again drawn in gospel | 
the first reappearance of the rays of the sun.| travelled, and to his own peace. One little|to visit some parts of the Southern and We 
To a condition of melancholy, produced by| extract from the record he has left of it, shows|ern States, he left home therefor with 
sentiments of an indefinable nature, there suc-| who was his sufficiency ; and where and how|ynity and sympathy of his Friends, on t 
ceeded a lively.and intelligible feeling of satis-| his strength was sought and found, viz: “Oh/|19th of Eleventh month, 1818, accompan 
faction, which no one sought to escape from|dearest Lord, keep me sufficiently humbled |by his friend and former companion, Rob 
or moderate the impulses of; to the majority|under a sense of my own inability to do any|Nelson. On his way southward he atten 
of the public the phenomenon had arrived at|thing that will advance Thy glorious cause!”|Bucks Quarterly Meeting; and had an : 
its term. The other phases of the eclipse had| Upon reaching home, we quote again from|pointed meeting at Trenton, which he wri 
few attentive spectators, beyond the persons|the journal: “My dear wife and family re-)was large and much favored. At Germ 
specially devoted to astronomical pursuits.” |ceived me with joyful hearts. We felt thank-|town he records being exercised stron 
(To be continued.) - |fal to the great Preserver of men, that he had|against the love of the world. Arriying 
, not only led forth, but brought again in peace.| Baltimore, he says, “I received a truly sy 
‘To be found faithful in the great work of|Blessed be the name of the Lord. I was|pathizing letter from my wife, which chee 
the present life is an object of such magnitude, | absent on this journey eleven weeks: travelled |y my mind,” In this city he attended 
that all things else appear comparatively tri-|one thousand one hundred miles ; and attend- Monthly Meeting for the Eastern Dist 
fling when we are looking into a state of|ed over sixty meetings. which, he writes, was “to some satisfactio 
eternal duration.—Sarah Grubb. . _ “About three weeks after my return home,|The Western District “somewhat trying.’ 
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ing, it was large. Hesays, “I went to it under|I 
great poverty of spirit. After a time of reve- 
rential silence, feeling the power of supplica- 
tion poured forth, my poor soul addressed the 


nister from these words, ‘If any man have|creatures! 


howing from thence the necessity of being in\hands with 
hhrist, that so our salvation may be sure.|while I sat with them. All but one were sen- 
(This meeting ended to our great comfort.|sible of their wicked deed. That one appeared 

ext morning visited two sick Friends; one of|hard-hearted. One, a colored man, honestly 
pe ving near her end with a cancer in her|confessed the deed, and said he was hired for 
east. 
up was made to overflow with Divine love.|brought him there. 
he was patiently waiting and quietly hoping; |found forgiveness? He said not ; but he meant 
nd it was evident she was borne up of Him|to beg to Jesus as long as he lived. I felt to 
wvho is everlasting strength. May the Lord|say to the poor man, that if he continued in 
tinue to be her support to the end.” Pass-|that humble, begging state, I believed he 
g into Ohio, under date of the 5th of First|would find pardon. I felt very desirous that 
month, 1819, he thus writes: “ Was at Flush-|these poor objects of pity would be enabled to 


peacacble kingdom of the 
Antichrist. 


srience of all mankind. At Zanesville, on 


men covet after, they err from the faith, and 


me at the same place for the Methodists. 
hese, he writes, were large and favored. 
‘The minds of the people were opened to re- 
eive the truth, and many hearts were com- 
ed. My own soul could say, great is the 
ord, 
yar God, in the mountain of His holiness.” 
Next day he attended Friends’ meeting at 
Vincinnati; and in the evening appointed 
one, which was held in a Methodist meeting- 
aouse. “A very large number attended ; and 
favored time it proved. Blessed be the name 
it Him who is the Helper of his people. Next 
lay visited some that were sick, including one 
tt the poorhouse—a young man who went 
irom New York to this western country in 
earch of his father; but did not find him. 
eanwhile he was taken sick, and being out 
‘money was conveyed to the almshouse.” 
Then C. H. went in to see him he perceived 
ke was dying, and he lived but about seven 
durs afterwards. The-case of this poor 
ranger excited much tender feeling in the 
ind of Christopher Healy. The same even- 
ag he had a meeting for the people of color, 
@ their mutual comfort. “ How true it is,” 
tlaims C. H., “that the Ethiopians shall 
iretch out their hands to God.” He got to 
}0bn Miller’s, his father-in-law, where he left 
§ family on the 27th of Second month; and 
jiates that he found his dear wife and family 
well; and were greatly rejoiced to meet 
gain in the Truth. That the reward of sweet 
‘ace was granted them, in resigning each 
: ther for the sake of that cause which is dig- 
ed with immortality, and crowned with 
nal life.” From here, on their way home, 
ttended some meetings; and being at the 
duse of one of his friends, he was informed 
iat there were four men in Goshen jail, about 


be 
1 


ing ; a crowded meeting. The doctrine of the|obtain forgiveness. I thougltt this sad scene 
¢ ‘ Messiah was held|was as great a sermon as ever I heard.. Oh 
up to view, which lays waste the kingdom of/may these lines prove a warning to those that 
Oh! may this be the happy ex-|read them.” 


On Fifth-day, the 18th of Third month, 


rst-day, attended a small meeting of Friends. |1819, they reached home with thankful hearts 
ad hard labor, but was favored to relieve my|to the Preserver of mankind. He adds, 
mind. Oh the love of money! which while}« Blessed be his holy Name forever.” 


The following summer and autumn he at- 


pierce themselves, and those that are con-|tended Nine Partners, and Standford Quar- 
perned for their welfare, with many sorrows.” |terly Meetings; and had a number of meet- 
t Wainsville, Springborough, Lebanon Court|ings with those not of our Society ; which 
ouse he held meetings; and in the evening yielded peace. 


(To be continued.) 
—_— so 
For “The Friend.” 


Tobacco as an Aid to Digestion. 
One of the strangest arguments advanced 


and greatly to be praised in the city of|by those who persist in the use of tobacco is, 


that it aids digestion. On the contrary it 
positively retards the process. Eminent physi- 
cians and scientific men have experimented 
carefully, and made diligent research into the 
nature and effects of the pernicious plant, and 
have united in the decision that whether 
smoked, chewed, or taken as snuff, it vitiates 
the system. 

The increase of enlightened ideas has borne 
away the habits of snuff-taking and chewing, 
among those who make any pretence to clean- 
liness, but smoking appears to have increased 
throughout society, in spite of all efforts 
against it. 

Chewing more directly and surely injures 
the digestive organs, but smoking, too, has its 
effects. We know that the salivary glands 
pour their secretions into the mouth; when 
we take food, it is thoroughly mixed by masti- 
cation and prepared for the action of the gas- 
tric juice below. When from any cause these 
glands do not secrete their acids, the food is 
not prepared for digestion. Some interfer- 
ence has taken place. Some law of the animal 
economy has been violated. What otherwise 
would have been the most beautiful operation 
performed in our body, is unable to go on be- 
cause an aid has failed. 

Those beginning to smoke expectorate ex- 
cessively. The fluid that by nature was in- 
tended to moisten food and aid our digestion, 
is debased from its function. When the habit 
has been of long continuance, the glands be- 
come weakened from abuse, the patient—for 


mty miles from where he was, under sen-|he certainly is unhealthy—craves artificial ; 
ee of death; having committed murder.|/moisture, and water, coffee, or something|mercy they every moment depend; yet this 
18 memoranda thus give the affecting rela-|stronger must attend his meals. : 
a: “Feeling my mind drawn to makethem| We see that smoke discolors white walls.|but transient. I cannot, therefore, help ex- 
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public meeting being appointed in the even-|a visit, in company with two of my friends,|Blow a mouthfal of tobacco smoke through 
I went. The jailer seemed kind, and was will-|a handkerchief stretched lightly across the 

ing we should make the poor criminals a visit.|mouth, and a residue of nicotine will be seen 
He Bee ve re respectful manner, waited upon|on the linen. 
us to the different apartments of the prison.| particles of nicotine and tobacco in the smoke. 
Throne of Grace. Then was the way open to|Oh what a shocking sight were these poor Deliv into the mouth, mixed with the air, 
ym ) n a religious opportunity, some|they find a way to the lungs, a little at a time 

the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.’}of them were much affected, and wrung their es aGbckcinre iecorigh the bronchial 
grief. My soul was deeply stirred | tubes. 


This proves the existence of 


The amount is small, but has its effect 
upon the delicate membranes of our body. It 
dries them up, stops their action, and instead 
of aiding digestion, brings on the horrors of 
dyspepsia, and leaves its trace in the sallow, 


Oh the sweetness of her spirit! Her|money. He said keeping bad company had|wan face, and nervous actions of the indi- 
I asked him if he had|vidual. 


Besides its direct effects, it encourages the 
approach of any disease, and renders it less 
easy to be expelled, by lowering the tone of — 
the whole body and by depriving it of that 
elasticity and robustness necessary to full, 
glowing, healthy action. 

It is to be hoped the exercise that seems to 
be awakened towards those of our members 
that have fallen in this error, may induce 
them, especially the younger ones, to forsake 
a habit dangerous to the health both of the 
body and mind. H. 


Necessary Rules of Sleep.— Dr. Winslow 
wisely says, there is no fact more clearly es- 
tablished in the physiology of man, than this, 
that the brain expends its energies and itself 
during the hours of wakefulness, and that 
these are recuperated during sleep. If the 
recuperation does not equal the’ expenditure 
the brain withers—this often produces in- 
sanity. Thus it is that in early English his- 
tory, persons who were condemned to death 
by being prevented from sleeping, always died 
raving maniacs. Thus it is, also, that those 
who are starved to death often become insane 
—the brain is not nourished, and they cannot 
sleep. The practical inferences are: 1st, Those 
who think most, who do the most brain work, 
require most sleep. 2d, That time saved from 
necessary sleep, is infallibly destructive to 
mind, body, and estate. Give your children, 
your servants: give all that are under you, 
the fullest amount of sleep they will take, by 
compelling them to go to bed, at some regular 
hour, and to rise in the morning the moment 
they awake; and within a fortnight, nature, 
with almost the regularity of the rising sun, 
will unloose the bands of sleep the moment 
enough repose has been secared for the wants 
of the system. This is the only safe and suffi- 
cient rule; and as to the question how much 
sleep any one requires, each must be a rule 
for himself—great Nature will never fail to 
write it out to the observer, under the regula- 
tion just given.” 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

“Simon, sleepest thou? Couldst not thou 
watch one hour? Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.” I have been more 
than once strongly reminded of this short, but 
very impressive expostulation of our Lord to 
his slumbering disciple, and of the salutary 
exhortation that follows it. I have thought 
how much need there is, for every one of us, 
often to apply the same language to ourselves. 
Oh! how very few of us ever watch even one 
hour! And although I am willing to believe 
meny do remember Him, on whose extended 


season is, I fear, but short, and the impression 
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pressing my desire that every one of us may|ness and truthfulness with which a noble poet 
be enabled to stand continually in the fear of}has given expression to feelings, which come 
the Lord, to bear in mind our exceeding great|to us so richly scented with the warm and 


liability to evil, and to depend not upon our|honest feelings of a “stricken” heart. 


strength, but upon the power of Him through 
whose strength alone we can do valiantly.— 
John Barclay. 


Drowning the Squirrel—When I was about 
six years old, one morning, going to school, a 
ground squirrel ran into his hole in the ground 
before me; as they like to dig holes in some 
open place, where they can put out their 
heads to see if any danger is near. I thought 
now I will have fine tun. As there was a 
stream of water just at hand, I determined to 
pour water in the hole till it would be full, 
and force the little animal up, so that I might 
kill it. I got a trough beside a sugar maple, 
used for catching sap, and was soon pouring 
the water in on the squirrel. I could hear it 
struggle to get up, and said, “ Ah, my fellow, 
I will soon have you out.” 

Just then I heard a voice behind me, “ Well, 
my boy, what have you got there?” 

I turned and saw one of my neighbors, a 
good old man, with long white locks, that had 
seen sixty winters. 

“Why,” said I, “I have a ground squirrel 
in here, and am going to drown him out.” 

Said he: “Jonathan, when I was a little 
boy, more than fifty years ago, I was engaged 
one day just as you are, drowning a ground 
squirrel, and an old man came along and said 
to me, ‘ Yorare a little boy ; now if you were 
down in a narrow hole like that, and I should 
come and pour water down upon you, would 
you not think I was cruel? God made the 
little squirrel, and life is as sweet to it as you; 
and why will you torture to death a little in- 
nocent creature that God has made?’ ” 

Said he: “I never have forgotten that, and 
never shall. I never have killed any harm- 
less creature for fun, since. Now, my dear 
boy, I want you to remember this while you 
live, and when tempted to kill any poor little 
innocent animal or bird, think of this, and 
mind, God don’t allow us to kill his creatures 
for fun.” 

More than forty years have since passed, 
and I have never forgotten what the good 
man said, nor have killed the least animal 
for fun since that advice was given, and it has 
not lost its influence yet. How many little 
creatures it has saved from being tortured to 
death I cannot tell, but I have no doubt a 
great number, and I believe my whole life has 
been influenced by it. 


For “The Friend.” 

The following beautiful and expressive lines 
of Cowper, from his well-known “Task,” are 
copied for “The Friend,” with the pleasing 
expectation that from some readers they will 
meet with a heart-felt response—having also 
as ‘stricken deer,” known a participation of 
the same bitter cup; from others, a quick- 
ened desire to be found more and more with- 
drawing from the world and its spirit—the 
fruitless “chase of fancied happiness”—with 
the fulness of conviction that, in the language 
of the same poem,— 


“ Wisdom is a pearl, with most success 
Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies.” 


from all, whether familiar with them or not, 
and whether “dream they still that they 
shall still succeed,” an admiration of the raci- 


I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since. With many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charg’d, when J withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One who had Himself 
Been hurt by th’ archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 


He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live. 


Since then, with few associates, in remote 
And silent woods I wander, far from those 
My former partners of the peopled scene ; 
With few associates, and not wishing more. 
Here much [ ruminate, as much I may, 
With other views of men and manners now 
Than once, and others of a life to come. 

I see that all are wanderers ; gone astray 
Each in bis own delusions ; they are lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo’d 
And never won. Dream after dream ensues; 


And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 


And still are disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vain stir. I sum up half mankind 
And add two-thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears, 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay, 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads his motly wings in the eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more, 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 
And pregnant with discoveries new and rare. 

* x * * 


———_+-2s——_——_ 


Selected. 
SAND OF THE DESERT IN AN HOUR GLASS. 


By Henry W. LonGre.tow. 


A handful of red sand, from the hot clime 
Of Arab deserts brought, 

Within this glass becomes the spy of Time, 
The Minister of Thought. 


How many weary centuries has it been 
About those deserts blown! 

How many strange vicissitudes has seen, 
How many histories known! 


Perhaps the camels of the Ishmaelite 
Trampled and passed it o’er, 

When into Egypt, from the patriarch’s sight 
His favorite son they bore. 


Perhaps the feet of Moses, burnt and bare, 
Crushed it beneath their tread ; 

Or Pharoah’s flashing wheels into the air 
Scattered it as they sped; 


Or Mary, with the Christ of Nazareth 
Held close in her caress, 

Whose pilgrimage of hope and love and faith 
Illumed the wilderness ; 


Or anchorites beneath Engaddi’s palms 
Passing the Red Sea beach, 

And singing slow their Armenian psalms 
In half articulate speech; 


Or caravans that from Bassora’s gate 
With westward steps depart; 

Or Mecca’s pilgrims, confident of Fate, 
And resolute in heart ! 


These have passed over it, or may have passed! 
Now in this crystal tower 

Imprisoned by some curious hand at last, 
It counts the passing hour. 


And as I gaze these narrow walls expand ; 
Before my dreamy eye 

Stretches the desert with its shifting sand, 
Its unimpeded sky; 


And borne aloft by the sustaining blast, 
This little golden thread 

Dilates into a column high and vast, 
A form of fear and dread. 


And onward, and across the setting sun, 
Across the boundless plain, 

The colunin and its broader shadow run, 
Till thought pursues in vain. 


The vision vanishes! These walls again i 
Shut out the lurid sun, He 
Shut out the hot, immeasurable plain; 
The half hour’s sand is run! 


The Mont Cenis Summit Railway. 


The “Fell Railway” over the Mont Cen 
Pass of the Alps is the present wonder of E 
rope, and is certainly a great engineerir 
triumph. It has been open for passeng 
traffic since June 15th, and has been worke 
from that date successfully and without acc 
dent, so that its ability in practice to doth 
work laid out for it in theory may be regar 
ed as established. By this line, passenge 
are taken over the Adps in five hours and 
quarter—one-half the time taken by the dil 
gence service—and what is of equal impor 
ance, the journey, which costs forty-five fran 
($13 currency) by diligence, can be made h 
the railway for twenty-five francs (about § 
currency). | 

It is also possible now for the trans-Alpiz 
traveller to avoid staying over night at tl 
wretched little towns of Susa and St. Michae 
at either end of the pass, which he was cor 
pelled to do under the old system ; for by usir 
the Fell railway the journey from Geneva 1 
Turin or vice versa can readily be performe 
between sunrise and dusk. Yet fully on 
half of the people who cross Mont Cenis a: 
afraid to go on the railway, notwithstandir 
its advantages, as they have a wholesome at 
certainly natural objection to running tl 
risk of their railway train pitching down 
precipice, and making mince meat of all 
contains. As a result the diligence still h: 
custom, and the runners of the rival lines : 
the entrances to the Pass, have quite a live! 
time of it catching the passengers who desi 
to cross, and telling of the frightful chasn 
that are ready to engulf the railway cars, 
the blinding snows that might entrap the di 
gence. 2 

A natural Yankee curiosity took me to t. 
railway as a means of crossing the Pass. 
comprehend the character of this work, it 
necessary to understand the situation of Mo 
Cenis. It is said to be the lowest of the Al 
and is probably eight thousand feet high. 
is comparatively flat on top, pe some § 
miles broad, and is surrounded by high 
peaks, many of them covered with snow. 
both the French and Italian sides, mounta 
torrents, having their source on Mont Cen 
run down through deep valleys with preci 
tous sides, so that the Alpine chain is, as 
were, half cut through by these fissures. 4 
excellent road has been long in existence oy 
the pass, running along the borders of the 
streams and zig-zagging up the mountain, a 
Mr. Fell has built his railway alongside 
this road, from which it rarely parts compar 
so that the people on the cars and those 
the highway for nine-tenths of the distan 
could shake hands with each other if so ¢ 
posed. The mere laying out of the railro 
therefore, was nothing ; but the diffien 
which had to be and is surmounted, was to} 
vent a species of steam railway train tlf 
would climb up or go down as steep hills 2 
turn around as sharp corners as a horse aj 
wagon, and yet be as completely under ¢ 
Thesesthings are sucessfully acco 
plished by the-use of a road with three ra 
upon which run engines and cars of pecu 
construction. , a 

The railway is of narrow gauge, not 0 
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yur feet, and the outside rails upon which|reached, stretching up far above us, the sum-|Which was perhaps permitted by Him who 
“se the weight of the cars are the ordinary| mit hidden in clouds. cannot err, rather to warn of the danger of 
‘rails, but of heavy pattern. The centre] Ifthe hill at Fairmount, with.the water-|going forth before we are bidden in the Lord’s 
" is not used on level and straight places,|basins on top, were about fifty times its pre-|work—who is ever sufficient, both in the 
t only on curves and declivities. It is|sent height, and a railway went zig-zagging|way and means, for His own—than from 
Best something like a letter H, and is ele-lup the sides to the top, the readers of the|the almost spontaneous desire which must 
ed about ten inches above the other rails, Ledger would have at home some idea of the|arise in every awakened mind, that the ark 
eing laid upon heavy wooden string pieces,|style of road that ascends the French side of|of the God of Israel, may not be shaken or 
d braced strongly at the sides. In order|Mont Cenis. Starting at a little station with|unstaid. It was also after the breach alluded 
lat the trains may go around the sharp curv-|a water-tank and fuel shed, the road twists|to, that king David said, “None ought to 
that are necessary, the engines and cars|six times up the side of the precipice, each |carry the ark of God but the Levites : for them 
“e made very short, none of them over|parallel being constructed on a grade of one|hath the Lord chosen,” &. These also were 
elve feet long. The engines have small}foot of elevation in from five to ten of length, |to sanctify themselves. “For,” says he again, 
tiving wheels, and carry their fuel and water|and the train, every time it turns back and|“ because ye did it not at the first, the Lord 
rer the boilers. They are built very heavy,|forth, elevates you higher and higher ; yet alljour God made a breach upon us, for that we 
id the power is applied not only to the verti-|the time keeps right over the station, which |sought him not after the due order.” 1 Chron. 
i wheels which run on the outside rails, but gets smaller and smaller as you rise thousands |xv. 2, 12, 13. 
80 two sets of horizontal wheels which can|of feet above it. The curves necessary for| “7th mo. 19th, 1819. Thy letter, which was 
» pressed upon the sides of the centre rail. {the bends of the road are one-half tunnelled very acceptable, has lain longer unanswered 
The engines indeed seem to be all driving|out of the solid rock, and the other half built |than I could have wished, in consequence of 
heels and brakes, and the way they catch|out over yawning chasms, clouds almost ob-|my inability (as I apprehended) to write any- 
id of and cling to the rails is surprising.|scuringthe water-coursesatthebottom. You|thing worth engrossing one moment of thy 
ne cars are more like the small, single-horse|can throw a stone down the mountain side, |time toread. I know not how to reply to the 
ssenger cars on some of the Philadelphia|and it will cross one line of the railway after|first subject in any other way than simply to 
mse railways, than anything else I know of,{another, and finally reach the ground at the|say, I desire to be humbly obedient ; for I be- 
le seats being ranged along the side with a|station the train left an hour before, but which |lieve I have been favored to be with the dear 
trrow aisle in the centre, with the entrance |js still under your feet. Snow-capped peaks| Master in some of his humiliations, and may 
the rear platform. Each car is furnished|gre all around: clouds half envelop you; the/I be willing to follow Him also to his eruci- 
the front with a pair of horizontal wheels cars, if they onceleave the track, will be dash-|fixion. Although I feel this to be my earnest 
vat clasp the centre rail, and of course with|ed to atoms, thousands of feet below ; yet still |desire at the present, as well as at many other 
Mwerful brakes; and the glass windows of|the train goes on, upward and upward, the|times, yet fears are often in the way, and the 
@ sides are made so that they cannot bellittle engine holding tightly to the rails and/grasshopper becomes a burden, for want of 
yened, thus compelling the passengers to lim- climbing the hill before it that seems to un-|keeping near to the great Shepherd whose 
their observations, to the use of their eyes,|fold itself interminably. This is the most|watchful care is over all his flock; and who 
id preventing heads and arms from being |terrific part of the ascent of the French side|leaves none to go astray that are willing to 
rust out. of the mountain; and it econtinnes until the|be gathered. I hope to be more inwardly at- 
Brom France to Italy some twenty pas-|summit is reached, where, at “Le Grand|tentive to the calls and intimations of duty, 
agers crossed yesterday, thetrain being com-| Croix,” the train halts for a moment’s rest,|than I have heretofore been, yet at the same 
Sed of four passenger and two baggage cars,|and the passengers, dispirited perhaps by the|time, if anything should be required in the 
= latter as small as the former. A half-/rain or snow that always pours down so lavish-|way which thou mentions, I desire I may not 
zen brakesmen were on board, in addition|ly on the mountain top, begin to wonder|{move too soon, or put forth a hand unbidden 
‘the other train hands. The start was! whether they will ever get down again. to steady the ark, which to the human eye, 
ide at fifteen minutes past one, andin fifty} Built in the region of snows and avalanches, |appears almost (with us at least) in danger 
mutes the train had gone as far as Lausle-|the railway at the top of the mountain is pro-|of falling. No ! rather let me go softly all my 
mrg, at the foot of the mountain. The rail-|tected by being occasionally laid in galleries|days in the bitterness of my soul, than to 
y, the high-road and a mountain torrent|cut in the rock, over which the snow when it|commit so great an error. But perhaps I 
jt along side by side up the narrow valley, | falls can pass without harming the roadway ; have more need to watch on the other hand, 
quently changing their relative positions,]and in places where no galleries can be made|knowing in myself this backward disposition, 
i still remaining always in close companion-|an arched roof of corrugated iron, very light |too much doubting, and hesitating, and reason- 


} 

ip. At Lauslebourg the engine replenished|and strong, and supported on heavy timber ing at every step. ‘Thou mentions being 
| posts, is built over the road, the sides being|/seized with trembling. JI am no stranger to 
} 


Stock of water and fuel, and the difficulties FOF ’ 

the ascent commenced. On a level the|covered with planks. This is a protection sensations of this kind. is have ofttimes, when 
bed was probably fifteen miles an hour, but|from snow which will probably be effectual, approaching the meeting-house door, been 
ng up hill it was reduced to ten, and some-|but it is an interference with the view out of taken with the same to a degree that rendered 
es to five miles by the difficulties of the as-|the ear windows of which travellers will al-|it almost impossible to get to the seat I wished; 
t. The railway continued up the narrow ways complain. The surface of the moun-jand sometimes when sitting in meeting—the 
le y with its companions, but it was evident] tain is comparatively flat—always bleak, cold |cause Ileave. I unite with thee in hoping, 
a the brisk little engine, that puffed, and]and inhospitable—and at present has on it,/and I also fully believe thou art gaining ; and 
or ed, and strained so much, was able to|formed by the melted snows, a large lake|can acquiesce 1n thy observation that a crumb 

up the steepest hill that the wagon road| with no apparent outlet. is worth a year’s toil. I 
mpted, and as the railway wound about} The railroad in crossing the summit goes} “This day week we were favored with the 
Whe crookedest kind of style, sometimes on up hill and down dale, and twists about, the|company: of Thomas Kite and Daniel Elliott. 
} side of the road and torrent, and some-|same as the wagon-road does, no embank- The former in obedience to the requisitions of 
jes on the other, the engine stuck like a}ments or cuttings being necessary. The as- truth, came purposely to attend our meeting, 
; cent of the pass was accomplished in three and returned immediately, the latter bearing 
hours and a half, the hour and three-quarters |him company. Thomas was much favored 
of time remaining being occupied in crossing |both in testimony and supplication. He sig- 


| ok to the track. 
the summit and descending on the Italian |nified there was a state present who had been 
side, too forward in putting forth a hand to the 


Whe train, though not ninety feet in length, 
sfrequently on three curves at once, and 
{cars were able to turn as sharp corners as 
| ow agons on the road alongsid®. Some- Pp ’ 
‘e the railway made a semicircle of not work of the ministry, and as a comparison 
| ir fifty feet radius, the firmly fastened cen- instanced Moses’ error, who when he saw the 
, 3 ail keeping the train on the track. For . Egyptian smiting his brother the Hebrew, he 
From my Port-Folio, slew the Egyptian, supposing by this his 

(The Letters of Lydia Miller, continued from page 62.) brethren would have understood that he was 

The allusion in the next letter to being too |to be their deliverer ; but they understood not; 

forward in putting forth a hand to the work|and when he found he was discovered by the 

of the ministry, will doubtless remind the|interrogatory rebuke, ‘Intendest thou to kill 

reader of the dreaded breach upon Uzzah.!me, as thou killedst the Egyptian yesterday ?’ 


(To be continued.) 
2 —_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


jalf mile at a stretch the engine would drag 
) ears at a good speed up a hill with as 
ip a grade as that at the Delaware end of 
*ket street in Philadelphia. After thus 
}ing up some four thousand feet of the 
fation, the steep side of Mont Cenis was 


y 


: 
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dience indeed causes us to rejoice in God our|diana and the other from Baltimore, act 
Saviour, and enables each to sit under ourown| on their own responsibility, had the quest 
vine, and-our own fig-tree, and none shall]/put to the defendants, whether proposals 
make us afraid. Elizabeth expressed divers|a compromise would then be entertained 
times that she got along as satisfactorily as|them, it being understood that the suit sho 
she could expect; and with a far greater de-|not be withdrawn, lest it might be constr 
gree of ease than she had calculated on, pre-|as an acknowledgment that the plaint 
vious to her setting out, as she herself'told me|claim was untenable. The defendants 
she had to face much gloom and discourage-| clined, stating that as the Yearly Meeting | 
ment in the prospect of her journey. This|decided there could be no compromise, tl 
she communicated to R. Jordan. His reply|had no authority to do other than defend’ 
was, ‘Try two or three meetings, and if thee]rights of the Yearly Meeting. They howe 
finds thee cannot get along, turn about and|said that, if the suit was withdrawn, it wo 
come home again; and thee won’t be the first| not affect the claims of the plaintiffs, and ¢ 
fool.’ I feel well satisfied in having borne her| would be taken to secure the benefits of 
company, believing I was in my place. school to the children of the party bring 
The few families of that neighborhood} met|the suit, so far as would be within fl 
together on Seventh-day morning, but from| power. 
some cause or other the meeting was avery| ‘In relation to the facts and circumstat 
dull one. I thought Hlizabeth was going to|attending the separation, there was very ji 
pass off in silence ; but she arose just at the/ discrepancy in the testimony brought forw 
close, and uttered a few words expressive of|on both sides. The plaintiffs appeared to1 
her willingness to come and sit with them ;|mainly on the positions, thut the twelve 
and though she had thought since our quiet] presentatives out of the forty-two who atte 
waiting together, it would be her lot to be|ed the Yearly Meeting in 1854, were justi 
silent, yet she felt willing to submit to appear|in bringing forward the name of Jonat: 
as a fool; believing that even in this, good] Binns for clerk, because the discipline of C 


would be done somewhere. An evidence that| Yearly Meeting said the representatives 
she trusts in the Allwise Teacher to do his 


b to choose a clerk, and the other representat 
own work in whatever way he pleases, which| had concluded to report to the meeting t 
every gospel minister ought to do.” 


the representatives could not agree on a na 
That as soon as Jonathan Binns was nc 
nated in the meeting, and united with 
those who approved of him and the cot 
pursued—there being many voices—he 
the Clerk of the meeting, and had the ri 
to go to the table and make a minute ree 
ing himself as Clerk; although the old C 
j was in his place, and had made a minute 
| bodying the authorized report of the repre 
tatives, and continuing himself and the as 
ant in their respective stations, in accords 
with the former practice and direction of 
Yearly Meeting. That the time had com 
disregarding that practice. That the po 
of the women’s meeting to which its clerk 
attached, went with them. That there is 
one Society of Friends, which is constit 
of a number of bodies denominated Ye 
Meetings, which though independent of 

other in most respects, are yet individuall 
some measure, subservient to the expre 
will of the other parts combined. Tha 
the Yearly Meetings, except that of Phil 
phia, had recognized the meeting of w 
the plaintiffs are members, as Ohio Ye 
Meeting; had opened correspondence wit 
and certificates of membership and_ mini 
travelling, passed to and from it. That t 
Yearly Meetings had rejected the meetir 
which the defendants belong, declined 
respondence with it, and refused to grant 
tificates to or receive certificates fror 
That therefore it was no part of the Sog 
of Friends, and was thus debarred from ¥ 
or title to the property. They also s 


he fled into the land of Midian. Where as he 
led his flock to the back-side of the desert, the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush; and 
he looked, and beheld the bush burned, and 
yet was not consumed.’ <A lively emblem, 
said he, of the fiery baptism we must pass 
through, ere we are fit to minister to others. 
And signified that although they had greatly 
erred in thus moving in their own will and 
time, yet as they were careful in future to live 
in the light, and attend to the still small voice, 
they might yet, as was Moses, be made instru- 
mental in redeeming Israel from Egyptian 
bondage. He likewise told us that there were 
those amongst us, who, if they were faithful, 
would have to declare to others what the Lord 
in his mercy had done for them.” 

“8th mo. 30th, 1819: I received, my dear 
brother, thy several tokens of affectionate re- 
membrance; which were truly grateful. It is 
indeed a blessing to be surrounded by kind 
sympathising friends, in times of deep trial) 
and affliction, as this late dispensation hath| 
been to us. And to have in addition to this, 
repeated manifestations of the love and soul. 
sustaining presence of our Heavenly Friend, | 
is a blessing too great for my feeble tongue or 
ee to set forth. This we most assuredly 

ave felt; and I very much desire to keep 
alive that sensibility, which will alone enable 
me to return grateful acknowledgments. I 
feel renewedly sensible this morning of my 
dependent state; a poor, frail particle of dust 
indeed am I, entirely unworthy: and yet am 
noticed. 

“Tf it is the will of the allwise Dispenser of 
all things, to release dear from this world 
of care and trouble, there will be more cause 
to rejoice on her account, than to mourn. 
Mark the footsteps of the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace. A bright example indeed hath thy 
dear mother been. May we that are left to 
travel the narrow way yet longer, mark her 
footsteps. Please give our love to her if 
proper.” 

“9th mo. 20th, 1819. I received thy favor 
of the 16th, which, as usual, was very accept- 
able. My mind has often been turned towards 
thyself and sister, believing that among all 
the trying dispensations that of late have oc- 
curred, your minds must at seasons be brought 
low. But I apprehend you have not failed to 
find leisure for inward, spiritual retirement ; that 
excellent antidote to the cares and cumbers 
of the world. This is doubtless the life of re- 
ligion—giving health to ‘the soul. Here is 
the advantage the spiritually minded have 
over the worldly minded. Whatever trials|of the trial, but the following, we believe, are 
oppose, whatever troubles assail them, this is|the leading facts in the case, so faras we have 
an unfailing refuge ; this a balm that will heal }peen informed. : 
all their wounds. I hope thou hast found it} A proposition for a compromise of the claims 
to he so in thy late trials of body and mind.” |of the respective parties, was made by the 

_ “12th mo. 14th. 1819. * * * * Oh this dispo-| plaintiffs to the Boarding School Committee 
sition to inactivity has already robbed me of|in 1867, and that committee brought the sub- 
much good! IfI could be so wise as to let|ject before the Yearly Meeting in that year. that their ancestors, and the meetings ¥ 
the time past suffice, and do better in future:|Tt was decided by the meeting, that as the|MOw owned the Yearly Meeting to which} 
but I feel so much of the old nature hanging |property was held for the use and benefit of belong, had subscribed a much larger pe | 
about me yet, that I am afraid to promise. the Society of Friends belonging to Ohio of the money originally raised to pu 

“I think I received many instructive les-|Yearly Meeting, that yearly meeting could the farm and build the school, than th 

sons while in my dear friend HK. Barton’s* not recognize any claim, made by or for, a fendants or their ancestors. : t 

company, which I hope I may never forget.|hody which had separated from it, and as-| The defendants took the ground, th: 
She is indeed a bright example and ensample|symed its name; and therefore no compromise though there is but one Society of F 

of what the truth does for those that yield un-|could be entered into. A day or two before composed of different Yearly Meeting, 
reserved obedience to its dictates. This obe-|the trial came on, two Friends, one from In- together by a.common faith, yet each 

| Meeting in the Society, which had been 

larly set up, and continued to mainte 


How very dependent we are on the Lord— 
He opens his hand, we are fed—He hideth 
his face, and we are troubled. 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 24, 1868. 


Most of the readers of “The Friend” have 
heard, we suppose, that a suit at law had been 
brought by those who separated from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting in 1854, and appointed Jona- 
than Binns their Clerk, against the Trustees 
holding the Boarding School property at 
Mount Pleasant, in order to obtain possession 
of it. The school has been kept up by Friends 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting since the separation ; 
the children of those who went with the body 
having J. Binns for Clerk, enjoying the same 
provisions for education there as others. 

The trial was before three judges of the 
Circuit Court of Ohio, and took place at Steu- 
benville on the 8th, 9th and 10th of this month. 
The testimony was taken down by a steno- 
grapher, and probably may appear in print. 
We cannot undertake to give a full account 


* The late Elizabeth Evans. + Supposed to be Port Elizabeth. 


strines and testimonies held by Friends,|That as Ohio Yearly Meeting could not be|Crown. 
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Journal of William Savery. Life of 


1 to administer its own discipline, was an|charged with ceasing to maintain the ancient|Jane Hoskens. MemoirofAnne Camm. Me- 


pendent body, competent to make its own| faith of the Society of Friends, or not adminis- 
cipline, to hold its own property, and to/tering its own discipline, it had in no way for- 
\duct its own affairs, both as relates to the|feited its rights; its cl%im to be a regular 
yernment of its members and its intercourse] Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends was 
That so long}untouched, and as such, it was entitled to 
such a regularly constituted Yearly Meet-|continue holding the property in dispute, 
- did not depart from the principles and|which had been in its possession ever since 
wetices of the Society, there is no power|the institution was founded, and which had 
side of it that can destroy its standing, or|/received much of its care and its funds. 

fe away its rights as a Yearly Meeting of 
; That Ohio Yearly|dentally brought into notice by the different 
éting, to which they belong, had been thus| witnesses, but we believe the above were the 
larly constituted, and had always main-| prominent features of the trial. 


h other co-ordinate bodies. 


» Society of Friends. 


ned the faith and practices of Friends; it 
l never been charged with deviating from 
m, and therefore its standing and authori- 
as a Yearly Meeting could not be taken 
ay from it by other bodies which, in the 
anization of the Society, had no more pow- 
than itself, That from the time that the 
iculties in regard to the appointment of its 
‘k, manifested themselves in the meeting, 
to 1854—a period of nine years—the meet- 
had acted in accordance with settled usage 
the Society, in continuing the old clerk 
enever the representatives reported they 
{not been able to agree on a new nomina- 
1. That this course had been approved 
linsisted on by the party represented by 
plaintiffs, and that in 1854, after one ot 
representatives had informed the meeting 
he was requested by them to report they 
Id not agree on a name to bring forward 
clerk, Benjamin Hoyle acted in conformity 
h the previous practice and direction of 
Yearly Meeting in making a minute con- 
Ming himself in the station of clerk, and 
liam Bates in that of assistant. That it 
mot require very many voices to be heard 
favor of this, because it was the course 
Wed again and again by the Yearly Meet- 
-and there was no alternative unless to 
age the meeting into disorder and confu- 
|. That the practice and direction of the 
ly. Meeting controlled the words of the 
pline where the representatives were un- 
© choose a clerk, and no twelve repre- 
latives out of a body of forty-two—the 
der present in 1854—had a right to bring 
me before the meeting which had been 
osed in the meeting of the representatives 
Tejected by two-thirds of them. That it 
te duty of the clerk at the table to gather 
HSense and record the judgment of the 
fing ; that in every Yearly Meeting the 
clerk always makes the minute of the 
| jintment of his successor before the latter 
78 his place, and that as two-thirds of the 
ly Meeting did not unite with the per- 
D. posed, but approved of the old clerk, 
declared that J. Binns, recording himself 
ork, was a virtual separation from Ohio 
ily Meeting—which was admitted by 


in act of insubordination, subversive of all 
‘and proper organization, in which much 
itger part of the Yearly Meeting declined 
Ke any part; and no subsequent action 
ther Yearly Mectings could constitute the 
) of which J. Binns was clerk, the legiti- 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio. That epis- 
“ly correspondence was not obligatory on 
early Meeting ; that its continuance or 
Mtinuance was a matter for each meet- 
‘0 decide for itself, and could not affect 


ral of his party—the whole proceeding|forty cents to those taking a single volume or 


moir of Thomas Camm. 

Vol. IlI.—Life of Samuel Bownas. Memoir 
of Edward Chester. Life of Thomas Shillitoe. 
Memoir of Robert Sandham. Memoir of John 
Exham. Memoir of William Garton. Memoir 
of Thomas Lloyd. 

Vol. [V.—Memoir of Giles Barnardiston. 
Memoir of Elizabeth Ashbridge. Memoir of 
Ruth Follows. Life of John Richardson. Life 
of Charles Marshall. Life of Sarah Stephen- 
son. Lifeof Benjamin Bangs. Life of Henry 
Hull. Life of John Woolman. Life of Jane 
Pearson. Narrative of John Philly and Wil- 
liam Moore. Memoir of Garret Van Hassen. 

Vol. V.—Life of Dehorah Bell. Life of 
William Penn. Life of John Griffith. Me- 
moir of John Camm and John Audland. 

‘Vol. VI.—Life of Thomas Chalkley. Jour- 
nal of John Churchman. Life of John Pem- 
berton. Selections from the Memorandums 
of John Barclay. Memoir of Sarah Morris. 

Vol. Vil.—Memoir of Daniel Wheeler. Life 
of Thomas Ellwood. Memoranda of Mary 
Hagger. Memoir of Ann Crowley. Short Ac- 
count of William Leddra. 

Vol. VIII.—Memoirs of Thomas Scatter- 

ood. The Christian Progress of George 

hitehead. Memoirs of John Roberts. 

Vol. [X.—Memoirs of John Gough. Life 
of William Reckitt. Memoirs and Letters of 
Samuel Fothergill. Life of John Gratton. Di- 
ary of Samuel Scott. Life of William Caton. 
Memoir of Thomas Upsher. 

Vol. X.—Life of Thgmas Story. The Ori- 
Life of Pa- 


Of course there were other points inci- 


By a letter received within a few days, we 
are informed that when the pleading had pro- 
ceeded but a little way, the judges said they 
supposed that whichever party might be cast 
in the suit, would appeal to the Supreme 
Court ; they therefore proposed that it should 
be carried by mutual consent to that_tribunal, 
without a decision being now given. To this 
the defendants were very unwilling to submit, 
inasmuch as they thought it might interfere 
with their carrying on the school; but upon 
its being stated that they should remain in 
undisturbed possession until the decision of the 
Supreme Court shall be given, they acceded 
to it, and the case thus rests. 

We much regret that this suit was brought, 
because we feel that it was placing Friends in 
a humiliating position before the world, and 
we feared it would still further widen the 
breach that has been made, and increase the 
prevalence or the intensity of feelings which 
separate Friends one from another, and which |ginal and Present State of Man. 
are incompatible with a growth in grace.|tience Brayton. 

Both parties however were brought together} Vol. XI.—Life of Samuel Neale. Life of 
under the same roof, ate at the same tables|Mary Neale. Life of John Burnyeat. Life 
and mingled sociably in the same parlor; andjof Catharine Phillips. Memoir of William 
while they must have felt how sad the specta-|Crouch. Letters, &c., of Harly Friends. Me- 
cle presented, it is to be hoped that any|moirs of Elizabeth Collins. Memoir of Tho- 
feelings of unkindness towards each other, if}/mas Aldam. Memoir of William Ames. Me- 
such existed, were lessened or removed, ra-|moir of Samuel Fisher. 

ther than strengthened. We understand that| Vol. XIJ.—Memoir of Mary Capper. Jour- 
both plaintiffs and defendants instructed their|nal of Daniel Stanton. Account of Ambrose 
respective lawyers, while conducting the case,|Riggs. Life of Sarah Grubb. Journal of 
to say nothing that was calculated to wound|James Dickinson. Memoir of Martha Routh. 
the feelings of the opposite party. Richard Samble. 

Vol. XIII.—Account of Richard Davies. 
Life of Mary Alexander. Memoir of David 

The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia|Hall. Memoir of Samuel Crisp. Letters of 
Yearly Meeting, having come into the posses-|Elijah Webb to A. W. Boehm. Memoir of 
sion of a large number of volumes of the|Evan Bevan. Life of Margaret Lucas. Me- 
“ Friends’ Library,” published by the late|moirs, Epistles, &c. of John Crook. Journal 
William and Thomas Evans, it is desirous to}of Richard Jordan. Account of Isaac Sharp- 
have them widely distributed throughout the|less. Life of John Fothergill. Account of 
Society on this continent. There is none of|John Spalding. Memoir of Abel Thomas. 
the second volume, but the other thirteen] Vol. XIV.—Memoir ofJohn Croker. . Life 
volumes are complete, each containing near|of Oliver Sansom. Life of Stephen Crisp. Life 
five hundred pages. Having had some hun-|of Mary Dudley. Memoir of Edward Bur- 
dreds of copies bound in muslin, they will be|rough. 
sold for thirty-five cents ($0.35) per volume, to 
those taking six volumes or more, and for 


We again remind our friends, who kindly 
furnish us with communications or extracts 
for “The Friend,” that their names must ac- 
company their contributions, for the informa- 
tion of the editors only. 


less than six. They are to be had at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
We give below the contents of each volume. 
There are also on hand a few sets of this 
work, complete in fourteen volumes, for sale 
at the original subscription price of $2.00 per 
volume, bound in sheep. 

Vol. I.—Containing Introductory Remarks. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Fornian.—A decree ordering elections for the Cortes 


: : ;_|in the different Spanish colonies has been issued. The 
Memoir of George Fox. History of' the Ori colonial deputies will be allowed to propose plans for 


gin of the Discipline. Life of Christopher],,. abolition of slavery. The free schools in Spain 
Story. Life of Gilbert Latey. Account Of|have been re-opened. A decree has been issued by the 


xistence or the rights of such a meeting.|Thomas Thompson. Penn’s No Cross. No| Central Junta at, Madrid, declaring that. the children of 
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slaves born after the 17th inst., shall be free. The|withdraw them and substitute others. Several members 
meeting of the Cortes has been fixed for the fifteenth of of the National Commtttee publish a declaration that 
12th month, so that representatives from Cuba and|there is no authority or possibility to make such a 
Porto Rico may be present. The new government has |change, that it is totally impracticable, and would be 
seized the property of the Jesuits and abolished the |equivalent to disbanding ghe party. 
order. The revolution is opposed by some of the Span- Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 222. At the elec- 
ish Bishops, one of whom is said to be at the head of tion in this city on the 13th inst., 121,441 votes were 
2000 men. Two of the Bishops have been deposed on |polled, a larger number than ever before. The Demo- 
account of their hostility to the goveroment. : cratic candidate for Mayor had a majority of 1838, the 
On the 19th inst., the Junta issued an address on the |candidates of the same party for City Solicitor hud 892 
subject of the future form of the Spanish government. majority, City Controller 724 majority, Receiver of 
The address says that it will be the duty of the Cortes|Taxes 238, District Attorney 1275, Prothonotary 631, 
only to decide what form of government shall be estab- Associate Judge of the District Court 125. Their can- 
lished, but that all the people will bave a right to ex-|didate for President Judge of the same court was de- 
press their opinions. Several of the leaders of the revo- feated, Judge Hare, Republican, having a small ma- 
lution have expressed their preference for a monarchy; |jority. It is supposed that a considerable number of 
and the Democrats, it is said, are willing to accept either | fraudulent votes were given in several of the wards of 
monarchy or a republic if decided by universal suff- | the city. 
rage. Miscellaneous.—The Democratic Executive Committee 
A meeting was held in London on the 13th, for the|of the State of Georgia has issued an address, denying 
relief of the sufferers by the terrible earthquakes in Peru the charge that they will, when in power, re-enslave the 
and Ecuador. Nearly 7000 pounds sterling were raised.|negroes, and promising to protect them in all their 
The Parliamentary canvass throughout Great Britain | rights. 
hag become very active. Several Tory members of the| The Joint Committee of the Anglo-American and At- 
last House have withdrawn as candidates, and retired |lantic Telegraph Companies, have decided to abolish 
discouraged. The Liberals are confident of a majority | tbe system of counting letters in estimating charges, and 
of thirty-five or more in the next Parliament. It is un-|to count only by words. 
derstood that Reverdy Johnson, the U.S. Minister, and| Oa the 17th, about four inches of snow fell in Canada, 
Lord Stanley, have agreed upon the basis for a settle- |at Rochester, N. Y., about two and a half inches fell. 
ment of the Alabama controversy. Itis stated that a| At various poiats in New York and New England, the 
mixed commission will be formed, which will hold its |snow was from one to four inches deep. The wind was 
sessions in London, and pass upon all claims preferred |high and the weather very cold. 
by the citizens of either country. The Great Eastern} The 16th inst. was the time for the meeting of Con- 
steamer is now receiving on board the new telegraphic | gress, according to adjournment, but both Houses were 
cable which is to be laid between France and the United|again adjourned by their presiding officers, until the 
States. The naturalization treaty negotiations, which |10th of next month. Only four Senators and eleven 
are being conducted by the American Minister and Lord Representatives were present. 
Stanley, it is believed are progressing favorably. The| The United States Supreme Court has recently de- 
American views on the question of naturalization are |cided that a pardon by the President, will not autuorize 
fully maintained by their representative. Telegrams the restitution to the former owner of property confis- 
announcing the result of the elections in Pennsylvania, |cated for participation in the rebellion. An act of Con- 
Ohio and Indiana, were received in London on the 15th. | gress is necessary. 
The elections call forth comments of varying tone from Christianity is altogether in the ascendant at Mada- 
the English papers. The eiegraph, while approving |gascar, the new Queeu having abolished idol worsbip, 
the result, sees in it the ruin of the Republican party, in and openly declared her contempt for the idols and their 
which there are so many wide differences on financial |priests. It is not known whether she has personally 
questions. The Daily News says, if the Democratic |espoused christianity, but she tolerates it so fully that 
party had only remained passive, Republican blunders | most of the principal chiefs and their families have em- 
would have given them power, but the Democrats have | braced it. ; 
an equal if not greater aptitude for error. The Standard| Itis less than six years since the first six miles of 
appears to regret the defeat of the Democrats, and says |railway were opened in Minnesota, It now has 474 
if they are beaten their British friends would wish they | miles in actual use. 
had been guided by safer counsels. The highest mine in the world is the Potosi silver 
It is reported that the French government has fur- mine, 11,375 feet above the level of the sea, The deep- 
loughed 30,000 men from the army and navy. General jest is a salt mine in Westphalia, 2,0:0 feet below the 
Menebria, Italian Prime Minister, is said to be in Paris|surface of the ocean. 
on a special mission concerning Rome. The rumors of| There were 423 deaths in New York city last week, 
a large reduction of the French army, confidence in the} The number of children attending schools in the \ 
maintenance of peace, and the expectations of a declara- United States, according to an estimate adopted by the|the 2d of the Eleventh month. } 
tion in favor of liberal reforms, have animated Paris, |Boston correspondent of the American Publisher, is} Parents and others who may wish to send child 
and have had a cheerful influence upoa affairs in Eng- |5,000,000. For these there are each year manufactured | pupils, will please muke early application to CHAR 
land. The French Senate and Corps Legislatiff are to | 20,000,000 text books, costing $18,750,000. AuLen, Superintendent, (address Street Road 
meet on the 11th of next month. The Markets, §c.—The tollowing were the quotations|Chester Co., Pa.) or to Edward Sharpless, No 
The magazine in a Turkish troop ship at Smyrna, ex- }on the 19th inst. New York. — American gold, 137}.| Arch St., Philadelpbia. | 
ploded recently, killiog or fatally injuring upwards of |U. S. sixes, 1881, 116; ditto, 5-20’s, new, 111}; ditto,} The list of pupils for the Boys’ Schools is fall, t 
seventy men. 10-40, 5 per cents, 106%. Supertine State flour, $6.40 | the Girls’ Department there will be room for more 
The civil war in Afghanistan is at an end. Gobazzol$7. Sbipping Obio, $7.80 a $8.35; St. Loui extra,| have yet been entered. { 
has been crowned as Emperor of Abyssinia. He is op- }510.20 a $13.50. White California wheat, $2.56 ; white 
posed by the eldest son of the late king Theodorus. Michigan, $2 38 a $2.61; No. 2 Milwaukie spring wheat, 
A great fire occurred in Antwerp, on the 15th, in the |$1.71. Western oats, 75 cts. Western rye, $1.60. Western 
petroleum works in that city. Many million gallons of | mixed corn, $1.16. Cotton, uplands and Orleans, 25} a 
naphtha and petroleum, it is said, were consumed. 264 cts. Cuba sugar, 10} a 12 cts.; refined, 15} cts. 
The mail steamer from Rio Janeiro brings important Philadelphia,—Superfine flour, $6 25 a $7.25; extra, 
intelligence from the seat of war in South America. $8 a $8.75; family and fancy brands, $12 a $13 25, 
The Paraguayan position at the mouth of the Tebi-|Red wheat, $2.10 » $2.20; amber, $2.25; white Michi- 
quary river has been taken by the Allies. President) gan, $2.50. Rye, $1.60 a $165. Yellow corn, $1.29 
Lopez, of Paraguay, has gone to Villa Rica, a town in ja $1.30; western mixed, $1.27. Oats, 74 a 75 cts. 
the interior, unattended, having abandoned the capital | Barley, $2.40. Clover-seed, $7.50 a $7.75. Timothy, 
to the Allies. $3 a $3.15. Flaxseed, $2.70 a $2.75. The arrivals 
Two foreign corvettes were about toiscend the river|and sales of beef cattle, at the Avenue Drove-yard, 
to Asuncion. reached about 3000 head. Prices were unsettled ani 
The Austrian Reichstrath has re-assembled. Many | lower. Extra cattle sold at 8 a 9 cts.; fair to good at 7 
bills, proposing important reforms, have been iatro-|a 7h cts., and common, 5 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. About 
duced. 3700 hogs sold at $12.50 a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net, and 
A bill for the abolition of capital punishment has|18,000 sheep at 4 a 5 cts. per lb. gross. Chicago.—No. 
been introduced into the Mexican Congress. Quiet has|1 wheat, $1.41 a $1.42; No. 2, $1.32}. No. 1 corn, 
been generally restored in Mexico. 88 a 89 cts. Oats, No. 1, 50% cts.; No. 2, 48} a 49 cts. 
London.—Consols, 943. U. S. 5-20’s, 734. Rye, $1.24 a $1.25, No. 2 Barley, $1.87 a $1.88 
Liverpool.—Cutton unchanged. Cincinnati.—No. 1 winter wheat, $1.90; No. 2, $1.80. 
Unirep Starus.—The Presidential Election.—The late New corn, 60 cts.; old, 9597 cts. Oats, 59 a 60 cts. 
elections ia Pennsylvania and other States, haviag de-|Rye, $1.38 a $1.40. Canada barley, $1.50 a $1.55. 
monstrated the unpopularity of the Democratic candi-| Cotton, 23 a 23} cts. Baltimore.—Yellow corn, $1.31 
dates, Seymour and Blair, many of the leaders of the|a $1.32; white, $1.28. Oats, 80 a 83 cts, Rye, $1.55 
party have suggested that it would be expedient to|a $1.62. 


WANTED. A 

A-woman Friend to assist in the care of the family 
Friends’ Indian Boarding School at Tunessassa, Ns 
York. Application may be made to at 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa 
Aaron Sharpless, West Chester, a a 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. | 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Friend qualified to take charge of the Mathema 
Department on the boys’ side, in this school, is want 
Application may be made to either of the undersign 

Samuel Hilles, Wilmington, Del. _ { 
Jos. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St., Phi la, 
Saml. Bettle, No. 151 North Tenth St., * Xi 
Charles Evans, M. D., No. 702 Race St., Ph 


jy 


| 


RULES FOR SPELLING, _ 
And Lists of Exercises for Dictation, Plain Spelling s 
Defining. A valuable little Manual, which ought to 
at hand with every one who wishes to avoid gr 
blunders in spelling, ; 

There are a few copies yet for sale at U. Hunt & Se 
44 North Fourth St., and at the Friends’ Book St 
Tenth street, above Arch. 

Price, 10 cents each, or $1 per dozen. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Teacher is wanted for the Girls’ 1st Mathemati 
also one for the Reading School, to enter upon 

duties at the beginning of the Winter Session. 

Application may be made to @ + | 

Rebecca B. Cope, Germantown. 

Rehecca S. Allen, No. 335 North Fifth 

Elizabeth Rhoads, No. 702 Race St. 


WANTED, 


By the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of Phil 
phia, one or two young men a3 assistant teache# 
schvols for the Freedmen in North Carolina. Fi 
send written applications, with references, to 
SuuaRMman, Actuary, No. 116 North Fourth, street. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will ope} 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS) 
GIRLS, under the care of Haddonfield Monthly My) 
of Friends. : ‘ A 
This School ig situated in the pleasant and h 

village of Haddonfield, N. J., six miles from Oa | 

The usual branches of an English education, tog 

with some of the languages, are taught in it. 

more scholars can be accommodated as boarders. 
‘References: Charles Rhoads, 36 South Seven 

Philada., and Edward Sharpless, 304 Arch St., Ph 

Terms on application. | 
Joun Boavun, Teache 

Formerly of New Bedford, M 
Haddonfield, 10th mo. 10th. Ci ae! | 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE] 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADE 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H, Wor 
ton, M. D. ae 
Application for the Admission of Patients 1 
made to the Superintendent, to Ouartes Buns 
of tbe Board of Managers, No. 1000 Market 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Bos 
CT NS es ee ae 
WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, © 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


